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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 





AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE ELEMENTARY CONSTITUTION OF THE 
Haman Voice,—Or 
AS A MUSICAL SCIENCB. 
NO. Vv." 

In our former papers, we reviewed the ele- 
ments of speech in their simple and single con- 
dition. .We are now to consider their more 
important uses, in adding oral beauty and force 
to language. 

Our first essay on the philosophy of the voice, 
detailed quantity as an important element of 
spoken language. This element admits of two 
divisions. The one applies to the time occu- 
pied in the general reading of a sentence or 
phrase; the other, to the quantity or amount of 
voice consumed in the utterance of particular 
words or syllables. It is to the latter that this 
paper principally refets. 

Quantity consists of that prolonged and unin- 


SPEECH, 


| . ~ 
instead of viet. 


out destroying the received lexicographical 
character of the word, Veict will be heard 
The principle upon which 
this fact rests, exists in the difference of sylla- 
bic construction: con is terminated by a sub- 
tonic element, (see table of literal elements in 
a former essay,) admitting of extended radical 
and vanish; vict is ended by an abrupt atonic, 
which closes the organs quickly, and throws 


| back, if the phrase is allowable, the voice on 


terrupted flow of sound, upon which the beauty | 


of the ancient languages was based, and which 
renders the Italian and Spanish so highly sono- 
rous and musical. 
sarily produce similar effects. 
if quantity or extended vocal utterance on par- 
ticular syllables, in the languages to which we 


lay and generation, there can be no sufficient 


Similar causes must neces- | 
Consequently, | 


similar effects on our own. We have elements, | 


identical with those which entered into the 
construction of the languages above named,— 
The former are found 
more generally as terminating sounds, in the 
Greek, Latin, Spanish and Italian languages. 


vowels and consonants. 


But this fact can furnish no argument against | The following sentence explains our mean- | 
} 


the application of that firm, full, extended vo- | 


cality, termed quantity, to our language, so far 
as it partakes of the like constituents. 


With these preliminary remarks, we proceed | 


to divide syllables into three classes, in their 
relation to this most powerful element in hu- 
man expression :—IJmmutable, Mutable, and In- 
definite. 


which a tonic is directly followed by an abrupt 
atonic element: as ac, at, ep, hat, &c. The 
short quantity of this class is not their only 
criterion. An attempt to extend them beyond 
their allotted time, destroys their admitted pro- 
nunciation. The word convict, under its ver- 
bal and nominal character, will illustrate this 
fact. If it be desired to extend the first syllable 
of the Noun, there is no difficulty presented in 


the construction of the syllable, to the accom- | 


plishment of the task. Con may be lengthened 
at pleasure; but when an attempt is made to 
lengthen the final syllable upon which the ac- 
cent rests, in the Verb, it cannot be done, with- 





* Exratum.—In Essay No. 4, (see Minstrel No. 12, page 
99, second column,) the lust note in the last Diagram, should 
be erased. 





| justed in their relation to quantity. 
reason adduced, why it should not produce | 


the tonic which precedes it. 

The Mutable syllables are those, in which a 
tonic is followed by one or more subtonic ele- 
ments: as orb, arm, on, love, sing, strong, &c. 
This class, like that on which we have remarked 
above, has its regular time. If we endeavor 
to increase the quantity of any of its syllables 
unduly, a disagreeable draw] attends their ut- 
terance. 
this class is, that its syllables are contracted, 


and the beauty and harmony of language thus | 


destroyed, or the speaker or reader, in lengthen- 
ing them, becomes monotonous and drawling. 
To illustrate this position, the name of the 
Deity may be adduced. There is no word in 


our language more frequently marred, particu- | 


larly in the sacred desk, than this. We hear 


| gawd, got, ged, gad, &c., for a word that may 
have referred, rendered them the boast of their 


be rendered beautiful, if its elements are ad- 


tended time in this word, does not rest on the 


. ' 
vowel, (hence the disagreeable effect on the 


ear, of gawd,) but on the subtonics cand p. To 
public speakers, a full command over the quan- 
tity of the mutable syllables, is essential. 
many cases it determines the tense of the verb, 
when the latter ends in ed: as, loved, seemed. 


ing :— 

e: 

“ And surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly 
seemed to touch, a more delightful vision.” 
As this sentence is usually read, it stands thus: 


“ Un surely never lighted on this orb, which she harly 
seem to touch, a more delightful risn.” 


The past tense of the verb “to seem,” the 


| conjunction “and,” and the p in hardly, are 
Among the first class will be found those, in | 


elements. Let the reader dwell, vocally, on 
these elements, and the trial will convince him 
more thoroughly than any written explanation, 
of the imperfection in language, which occurs, 
from a want of power over the mutable sylla- 
bles. In the lines 
“ She loved me for the dangers Ihad pass’d, §c.” 

we hear “she love me for the dangers I had 
pass,’—the subtonic elements closing the mu- 
table syllables, more especially B, p and G are 
placed in our language as barriers to rapid ut- 
terance, in addition to the atonics Pp, T and x, 
from which they are distinguishable alone by 
their vocality. Utterance cannot be rapid, if 
they are allowed their admitted time. Where- 
ever they are placed, they should be heard. In 
the solemn and slow utterance which should 


The general fault in pronouncing | 


The ex- | 


In | 


| the arch-enemy, Satan. 


| consequently will not bear it. 





accompany reading and speaking from the 
sacred desk, a command over them is indis- 
pensable. The indefinite syllables are those 
terminated by tonic elements: as go, delay, de- 
guile, Judah, &c. They are the same under any 
condition of quantity, in reference to their pro- 
nunciation. It cannot be destroyed. They 
form the most beautiftl and musical syllables 
in our language, as they did in those of Greece 
and Italy, while at the same time they admit 
the most powerful degree of vocal force. 

Having thus drawn a rule from the construc- 
tion of syllables, which may always determine 
their quantity, we would observe, that the senti- 
ments requiring the application of this element, 
are those of lignity, doubt, and deliberation, 
affecting slow time; and eager argument, gaie- 
ty, anger, and mirth, demanding quick time. 
The proper application of extended utterance 
is limited, naturally, to few individuals: by 
many it is denied a place in our language. 
But let any one possessing it, either by nature 
or acquirement, be contrasted in the reading 
of Milton, Shakspeare, the Psalms, the Episco- 
pal Burial Service, Litany, Communion, &c., 
with one who has it not, and it will be felt in 
the effect produced, upon the ear and the mind. 
In the course of reading, it frequently happens 
that words requiring for their correct ezpres- 
ston, extended time, will not admit its appliea- 
tion, owing to their syllabic construction, as 
the following lines will illustrate :— 

“ Faithful to whom? to thy rebellious crew ? 
Ariny of Fiends, fit body to fit head.” 

The last six syllables convey the sentiment of 
scorn mingled with contempt, and some degree 
of admiration at the constancy with which the 
rebellious angels maintain their allegiance to 
Scorn requires for its 
utterance, quantity, as may be observed in the 
sneer of the school-boy. The above syllables 
are terminated by atonic, abrupt elements, and 
An approxima- 
tion to the peculiar condition of this element 
hereafter to be named, may be made on them, 


| by raising “body” and “head” about a fifth 
lost in the imperfect utterance of the subtonic | 





in radical pitch, above the word “ fit,” or by 
reversing this arrangement. The majority 
of syllables are, however, so formed, as to be 


| susceptible of the judicious application of ex- 


tended time. When Mark Antony breaks out 
into the sorrowful exclamation, 

“O pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 

That I am meek and gentle with these butchers,” 
in the oration over Cesar’s body, the words 
pardon and bleeding have their dictionary time: 
but as they here convey the sentiments of re- 
gret and veneration, and are consequently the 
emphatic words, their quantity may be dou- 
bled: as 
O par-don me, thou bleed-ing, &c. 

One or two finely adjusted emphases of quanti- 
ty, throw a grace and beauty over a sentence, 
that twenty, improperly applied, could not pro- 
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duce. The great fault in most readers, is not | 
that of making too few, but too many empha- 
ses. Their reading is a rythmus of emphasis. 
The ear has no repose, and the mind no dis- 
crimination. If the lines from Milton, 

“Hail, holy light, offspring of Heaven, first born, | 

Or of the eternal, co-eternal beam,” 
be read with long quantity on “ hail,” “ho,” 
“born,” “ tér,” “cd,” and “ beam,” more par- 
ticularly on the accented syllable of “ co-eter- 
nal,” there will be about it a grandeur, solemni- 
ty and beauty, which the poet doubtless felt, 
when he thus musically arranged its elements. 

There is no element in human speech so | 

powerful as quantity. It controls the feelings, | 
reaches the heart, subdues the passions, and | 
lifts us, at times, above the gross survey of 


mental music. But as it is obvious, that, unless 
the words are uttered intelligibly, this advan- 
tage is lost; and that an air sweetly played 
upon the flute or violin, may assert its greater 
claim to sentiment, in defiance of the preten- 


indistinct articulation, and the manner in which 
it may best be avoided, have become, in the 
Mrnstret, and elsewhere, a subject for frequent 
inquiry. To remove, however, the habits which 


the skilful master, and the persevering pupil. 


more leisure than the writer of this can com- 
mand, and more space in your publication 
than he would venture to occupy ; and, conse- 
quently, to offer a few hasty remarks, as hints 





earthly existence, to the contemplation of more | 
beautiful, brighter and eternal scenes. As a 
form of emphasis, it gives a grace which mere 
accent can never impart. Indeed, it isa mode 
of accent without percussion. The noun pér- 
fume, and the verb perfume, are distinguished 
in their grammatical character, by the percus- 
sive accent on the noun, and the quantity on | 
the last syllable of the verb. _ Dr. Rush, in his | 
celebrated work on the voice, to which we | 
would refer the reader for a full and finished | 
exnosition of quantity, has given us an English | 
hexameter line, corresponding to one in Greek | 
and Latin. We give it below. 

| 


—_wwe —- — —-wVw VY — ew Ne ee 

Rome in her | downfall | blazon’d the | fame of bar | ba-rian 
—- ww - —- er lU Ur — ey Nw 

Si ni-hil | ex-tant| a su-pe j ris pla - cet Jurbe re 


| 
| triumphs. | 
| im-qui. | 
The feet of these lines are identical. The | 
former is purely Saxon in its character, and | 
as perfect an hexameter as can be found in the 
ancient languages. We are persuaded, that | 
whenever any scholar of more than ordinary 
research, and of poetic talent, shall call up the 
resources of his language, in relation to quan- 
tity, we shall have poetry, such as has not been 
seen in our day, of which the dawning may be 
seen in the unequalled production of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost.” Independently of the beauty which ex- | 
tended utterance imparts to language, it is es- | 
sential to a distinct articulation. He who has 
not some command over quantity, will never 
be heard distinctly, or listened to with pleasure. | 
We, therefore, strongly recommend to those | 
intrusted with the education of youth, to prac- | 
tise quantity, frequently, on the tonic and sub- | 
tonic elements, and subsequently on words and | 
sentences, under all the conditions of syllabic | 
quantity. It is their interest, equally with their 
duty, if they desire to see their scholars out- | 
stripping the percussive chatterings, that so | 
frequently distinguish and disgrace our public 
juvenile exhibitions, in which scarcely one | 
word in five is clearly distinguishable. We 
would close our remarks by observing, that 
this element obeys the general Jaw which 
governs the other constituents of speech, to 
which we have already referred. Its radical | 
and vanish must be equal, or a drawl will be | 
the result. B;. 4 





MUSICAL ARTICULATION. 

Mr. Epiror,—The power to unite language 
with melody, has been generally considered to 
afford an important argument, to those who 
insist on the superiority of vocal over instru- 


to those who would wish to pursue the matter 
further, is all that can now be attempted. 

The causes of indistinct articulation in sing- 
ing, may, for the purposes of investigation, be 
properly divided into incidental or associate, 
and adventitious. 

Under the latter head, I shall briefly observe, 
may be included all such obstacles as are volun- 
tary with the singer; such, for instance, as a 
disinclination to open the mouth, from the sup- 
position, that to separate the lips or teeth is 
ugly or unfashionable. In this way a habit is 
frequently contracted, not only of endeavoring 
to sing, but to converse, with the teeth closely 
clenched ; and as an evidence of the extreme 
to which this whim (like the passion for big 
bonnets, big sleeves, &e.,) may be carried, I 
remember an attempt made in England, about 
twenty years ago, to carry on the operation of 
eating, without dividing the lips, excepting for 
the sly and unperceived insertion of the piece 
intended for mastication. In treating, how- 
ever, of such follies, it can scarcely be neces- 
sary to observe, that, if persons do not choose 
to open their mouths when they sing or speak, 
(whether the objection arises from sloth or ca- 
price,) they cannot expect to be understood ; 
and the only remedy that can be mentioned is, 
that such singers shall, as soon as possible, 
return to their sober senses. 

But in the second place, so numerous, and so 
infinitely varied are the incidental causes of 
indistinct articulation found to be, that, in an 
article of this description, a few only can be 
alluded to, and the pointing out of the remain- 
der, as well as the enforcing of all, is neces- 
sarily confided to the judicious and expe- 
rienced teacher. 


sions of a badly managed voice, the causes of 


occasion this imperfection, falls to the lot of 





| often to be made, to procure the desired tone, 


as wofully to distort the features of the face, 
the a as in far, will be heard as in fall, &e. &e. 

The next incidental cause of indistinct ar- 
ticulation, to which I shall direct your atten- 
tion, arises from the nature of melody or song, 


(unlike vecitative,) requiring that the sound of 


some syllables be prolonged, and others short- 


| ened, materially beyond their accustomed du- 


Even fully to point them out, would require | 


ration in speaking. 

Now on this point, it is necessary to observe, 
that, in order to relieve the ear, and prevent 
monotony, the poet, in constructing the words, 
frequently resorts to a variation of the metrical 
modulation, or to a transfer of the accent from 
the legitimate to the succeeding syllable ; and 
that this, unless the tune be altered also, having 
the effect of making short syllables long and 
long ones short, must greatly increase the in- 


convenience under consideration. Neverthe- 


less, by an exceedingly careful adaptation, both 
in point of accent and sentiment, by a judicious 
and practised management of the breath, by 
the occasional retarding or anticipating of a 
syllable, particularly admissible in solo sing- 
ing, by the habit of giving the vowel its pro- 


| per sound, and pronouncing the consonant dis- 


And first,—it may be observed, that the ca- | 


dences of the voice in speaking, are of limited 
extent, compared with the compass that is ne- 
cessary for the execution even of an ordinary 
tune. The voice, within this speaking com- 
pass, becomes, by the constant practice of years, 
perfectly flexible, and capable of giving the 
required tones with accuracy, and the required 
articulate sounds with distinctness, (which 
doubtless is the reason, that we so often find a 
public speaker, with the most musical voice 
within his speaking compass, while all the 
notes beyond are intolerably harsh and dis- 
cordant:) but of those who compose the sing- 
ing part of a congregation, or a non-profes- 
sional choir, how small a number practice 
their voices on proper principles, even for five 
minutes a day, for one year? Is it not reason- 
ble then to expect, that, when such an effort has 


tinctly, the defective articulation, originating 
in the concomitant cause of the disproportioned 
duration of syllables, may be greatly overcome. 

The next grand error, is the total suppression, 
with many, of the final consonant. But as 
this will be mentioned hereafter, we shall pro- 


ceed to another leading obstacle in the way of 


good articulation, which is the defective man- 
ner of taking breath, observable in all those 
who have paid little or no attention to the 
“art of singing.” 

Not a few commit the mistake of concluding, 
that taught singers are intentionally unintelli- 
gible ; that is, that in order to give to their 
voices the best effect, they designedly suppress 
the pronunciation of the words. This is an 
error, to be sure, natural enough; for, as with 
literature, so with musical knowledge, is a 
smattering found to be “a dangerous thing ;” 
and men perceiving the vagaries and affecta- 
tions, hinted at under the head of “ adventitious 
causes,” assume that they are the result of in- 
struction. But although a natural conclusion, 
nothing in the world can be more distant from 
the fact; since, as I have elsewhere said, in- 
distinct articulation in singing, where there is 
no physical defect, sufficiently proves the ab- 
sence, either of good teaching or attentive learn- 
ing. To exhibit this matter in its true light, 
permit me to quote, indiscriminately, a few lines 
of songs, as I have, within a short time, heard 
them sung, by those (untaught) “ fine voices,” 


| which it would, in the opinion of some, be 


almost profanation to endeavor to improve. 
The spaces show where breath was taken. 
«Li -- flet ou - - - scherish - - - 
While yea -- tthe taper glow - - 


Zand the fresh - - - flow - - ret 
Ploo - - - kere it close - -- .”’ 


“ Look ou - - - tupou the star -- -smy love 
Vand, &c.”’ 
“ When twilight dew - - - zare falling fas - - - 
Tupon, &c.” 
And I recollect to have heard the first two 
lines of the beautiful 148th Psalm, thus de- 
livered: 


“ Ye boundless realm - - - zoff joy 
Eggs -- - al- - - tyour Maker sfame, &<.” 


Such instances remind me of the manner in 
which a couplet, from the version of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, was given out by the clerk 
of St. George’s chapel-of-ease, in Ireland :— 
“T will sing ;—and I will not 
Keep silence, but speak out.”’ 
As given out by the clerk: 
“Twill sing and I will not ;—! 
Keep silence, but speak out.” 

This is a subject, however, that cannot be fully 
displayed ; since it is one upon which it would 
be improper to run the risk of exciting levity. 
And for this reason, the most religious of the 
teachers that I have known in Europe, object 
to give instruction, alone and from the first, in 
“Sacred Music ;” confessing that they were 
frequently shocked to detect themselves, with 
apparent irreverence, pointing out improper 
pronunciations, &c. Indeed, imitating false 
pronunciations is, sometimes, the only way of 


| 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A COMPOSER ? 

Mr. Epiror,—This question is answered by 
a musical contemporary ; but not precisely to 
my liking. It is therein said, the composer 


| “ must be a rhetorician, a critic, an extensive 


| lectual, that is good. 


effectually pointing out the error; and it is | 


well known to all teachers, that persons, who, 
in conversation, pronounce their words with 
the greatest propriety, are liable to twist and 
distort them, when, without previous discipline 
of the voice and of articulation, they combine 
them with those notes of the melody, which 
are beyond their usual or speaking compass. 
To this incorrect pronunciation or reading, 
is the fault of mismanaged respiration nearly 
allied. And this constitutes another important 
cause of indistinct articulation. 
agement of the breath ” 
tion and discipline. 


The ‘“ man- | 
requires both reflec- | 
During the practices, the | 


lungs should be fully inflated, the breath sus- | 
tained, that is, suffered to escape slowly, while 


the voice is exercised in the crescendo and 
diminuendo, the note discontinued before the 
lungs are exhausted, and a sufficient rest af- 
forded to the voice after each note of the scale. 


When the habit of sustaining the breath | 


is acquired, the rule I would lay down, for the 
purpose of avoiding the obscurity which an 
injudicious inspiration occasions, is to renew 
the breath at the beginning of a sentence, and 


at the commencement and end of a parenthesis: | 


and by so doing, if the accent of the words 
agree with that of the music, it will be found 
that the sense may be easily preserved. In 
this way, the regular place for taking breath 
will occur oa the last (that is, before the last) 
note of the bar or measure. Because, if the 
adaptation be perfect, the accented or impor- 
tant word will fall on the first or accented note 
of the bar, and by drawing breath on the pre- 
ceding note, the important connexion between 
the unaccented and accented words,* between 
the articles, pronouns and conjunctions, and 


the adjectives, nouns and verbs, is generally | 


preserved. To illustrate this, allow me to 
give half a stanza from Moore’s National 
Airs, with the words divided by the bars :— 

* A | temple to friendship, * said | Laura, enchanted, 

* Pll | build in this garden; * the | thought is divine! 

* The | temple was built, * and she | now only wanted 

* An| image of friendship * to| place on the shrine. 
The places for taking breath, are so obviously 
where the stars are placed, that further observa- 
tion on this point, would be superfluous. 

W. N. 

[The two remaining obstacles to distinct articulation, 

treated on by “ W. N.,” shall appear in our next.—Ep.] 





* This is necessary, as well to the due effect of the music, 
as_to give the proper sense of the words. 





analyzer of ancient and modern specimens. 
He must possess an original mind, a creative 
fancy, a fervid imagination, a heart suscepti- 
ble of the tenderest emotions. All these should 
be crowned with persevering study, and accom- 
panied with modest reserve and self-diffidence, 
if the student in music would aspire to the 
character of a successful composer.” 

Now, who can dissent from the second sen- | 
tence of this description, relating to “original | 
mind, creative fancy, &e.”? Originality of | 
mind is requisite to the composer either of good 
music or good poetry, or any thing else intel- | 
With no other qualifica- | 
tions than mere want of “ modest reserve and 
self-diffidence,” a student may make a compo- 
ser, nominally; and being “an extensive ana- 
lyzer of ancient and modern specimens,” may 
be sufficient to render one a “ successful compo- 
ser,”—though in such a case I prefer the term | 
compounder ; for in our modern music-labora- | 
tories, analyzing and compounding appear to 
be the most important processes. But the time | 
has been, when very fair music, ne doubt, was 
made without the advantage of “ancient speci- 
mens,” and probably without much reference 





to what was then “ modern.” 

When Moses and the children of Israel sang 
their song unto the Lord, what anthems, think 
you, had been analyzed for the occasion? On 
what collections did King David rely, from 
which to modify his strains? He might at | 
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Now the plagiarism in this instance, I do 
not charge to the compiler of these works. 
It lies, no doubt, against the wrtter of the 
second staff. It would be a long and tedious 
task to arrange, side by side, all the undue 
coincidences which might be found in a volume 
of 350 pages. The two last bars or meusures 
of the duett, on the 242d page of the Collection 
first referred to, are precisely the notes which 
occur elsewhere, though perhaps not in the 
same book ; and the strain is too peculiar not to 
be recognised. The first tune on page 218 is, 
with a few notes excepted, the same as “ Pil- 
grim,” in the last edition of the “ American 
Psalmody,” which latter has credit in a recent 
Juvenile Collection, for the air, which therein 
tears still a different name. The modern 
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times, call forth upon his harp the timbre] strain 
of Miriam, or swell the sacred song of Debo- 
rah; or, musing, thrum airs in Philistia learn- 
ed: but did he name them “David’s,” or 
modernize their cadences? 

For the mere lack of “an original mind,” a 
man is not accountable, any more than for 
being born poor; but if he is impelled by the 
one to plagiarism, or by the other to pilfering, 
the matter stands differently with him. There 
are two misdemeanors too prevalent in our day 
and in our neighberhood; and it is surprising 
that they have been tolerated so long. One of 
these is plagiarism, the other, the alteration 
of old standard tunes. An old stanza might 
not be inapposite: 

* Unto the sacrid warderobe hee 
Enterd moste feerce and boldily, 
Foure of syx vestes and robes he claimd, 
The two othir hys weppon maimd.” 

Every musical man will admit, I presume, 
that the ear is a much better detecter of plagia- 
rism than the eye; that the spirit and style of two 
airs may be very similar, when there is nothing 
strikingly alike in the appearance of the notes. 
In several of our late popular collections of 
church music, there are many pages of that 
description. There are instances, also, where 
the eye recognises the relationship. Look at a 
late work, published under high authority, and 
notice two tunes on the 180th and 18lst pages; 
or the two may be seen on page 177 of another 
work. One is Short Metre; the other Common, 
Both are pretty airs, or rather they have a pret- 
ty air in common. One bears the author’s 


name ;—I wonder who made the other. 
Let us see how they look together. 






qe 


mode of giving a tune a short cognomen in one 
book, and christening it with the first line of 
some favorite hymn in another, produces no 
small inconvenience, especially where no ex- 
planation is given. 

There is an old H. M. tune, beginning thus, 


pares 


oe 
o 





the name of which has escaped me; but I think 
the last eight bars or measures of the second 
tune, page 206, would help one through with it 
very comfortably. In many of the composi- 
tions which I take to be original, there is mo- 
notony and mannerism. It is like looking at 
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the collection of miniatures at some of our 
artists’ doors, where a group of patrons are 
made into one family of ruby lips and pinched 
noses. If there be any thing striking in such 
productions, it is the likeness they bear one to 
another. 

On the subject of altering old tunes, and re- 
ducing them to modern taste, I would remark, 
there are some “ancient specimens,” confess- 
edly too good to be abandoned, (we will make 
“Old Hundred” the representative,) that have 
been subjected to almost as many changes, as 
editions of a work have been ventured on. 
These changes have generally been in the har- 
mony, but not always; I lament to say, the air 
has been touched. Luther has been re-formed. 
And what reason has been assigned for these 
alterations? Very few persons, I suspect, have 
heard a satisfactory one. 

If it is not too late, do let me plead. Call 
not the patriarchs antiquated in their own 
insist not that they shall doff the man- 
tle and assume the buttoned coat; at least 
change not the fashion of the coat, each time 
you lead the good old men abroad. 

To do justice, however, it must be said, that 
some sweet and original compositions have 
appeared among us, and from sources too that 
ought ever to furnish good melody. The 
fact that they sometimes do, I attribute to 
“an original mind and creative fancy;” that 


dresses : 


in this vicinity. The interest excited by these 
lectures, serves to show that much might be 
done by our professors, by this means, if other 
claims upon their time permitted. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Another measure which the Academy con- 
template as an important auxiliary in their 
operations, is the publication of such works as 
shall lead to the more general cultivation of 
music, and at the same time furnish facilities 
for the learner, and examples of chaste musical 
composition for the practitioner. They have, 
the past year, published a work adapted to assist 
teachers in communicating instruction in the 


| elements of vocal music, called the “‘ Manual 


| 


| of the Boston Academy of Music.” 
contains the system which the professors have 
| adopted and introduced into their schools. It 


This book 


has been prepared with great care, and em- 
bodies the method pursued in Germany, with | 
such modifications as experience has suggested. 
It is believed, that it will supply what has long 
been adesideratum in this branch of education. 
It is perfectly intelligible to the capacity of a 
child, while it communicates all the elementary 


principles which are necessary to make a finish- 
| ed musician. Any individual who can sing, and 


| mon schools, or even into the family. The 


they often do not, I impute to the analyzing | 


of “ancient and modern specimens.” Not that 
the latter should necessarily lead to such a re- 
sult, nor that familiarity with a great number 
aud variety of compositions, may not render 
one more scientific ; but let the author thus sci- 
entific be particular, (using words in their ordi- 
nary acceptation,) that he composes rather than 
compounds. The “modest reserve and self- 
diffidence” were probably not added as a part 
of the definition of Composer, however much 
for the interest of their owner they may prove. 
It would be like saying, that one trait in a suc- 


cessful physician is kindness and urbanity of 


manners: now such a trait every one values, 
but there are physicians, and successful ones 
too, who are devoid of it. That addition was 
no doubt designed to do good, and, I trust, it 
will be duly applied. D. ¥. 


EXTRACTS 
FROM THE THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
Concluded from our last. 


LECTURES. 

One of the methods by which the Acade- 
my propose to influence the public upon the 
subject of music is, by giving lectures, calcu- 
lated to awaken attention and correct the errors 
and prejudices which exist in the community 
in relation to it. There is an ample field to be 
cultivated here. Wrong ideas as to the im- 
portance and object of music, prevail to a great 
extent. These require to be eradicated, before 
any great progress can be made in musical 
education. The ground is to be prepared be- 
fore the seed can be sown. 
this object, lectures have been given in several 
places. Among others, in the church in Brat- 
tle-square, in this city, accompanied with illus- 
trations of different styles of music by the choir; 
in the city of Hartford in Connecticut, in the 
city of New York, and in many of the towns 


In pursuance of | 





| to it, is gradually giving way in proportion as 


has a knowledge of the common rules of music, 
can, with the aid of the Manual, successfully 
introduce it as a branch of education into com- 


demand for this work since its publication, has 
been very great; its circulation extensive; and 
the principles there developed have been adopt- 
ed and practised upon by a considerable number 
of teachers. They have universally expressed 
their approbation of the system; and give their 
testimony in favor of it, after having successful- 
ly tried it with a large number of pupils. It 
proceeds upon a strictly analytical method, and 
presents the subject in such a view to the pupil, 
that it is impossible, with common application, 
that he should not clearly comprehend it. 

The Academy have likewise published a 
work entitled ‘The Boston Academy’s Col- 
lectionof Church Music.” It contains a great 
variety of music suited to the service of the 
sanctuary, and calculated to animate the devo- 
tions of a worshipping assembly. The con- 
tents consist of chants, old metrical psalm and | 
hymn tunes, the most popular modern tunes, | 
extracts from the works of the most celebrated 
composers, and new tunes composed, many of | 
them, expressly for the work. A rich and ex- 
tensive variety of anthems and set pieces is 
added for extraordinary oceasions, comprising 
much that is entirely new. Prefixed to the 
work are introductory rules prepared with 
great care, and grounded upon the system 
adopted by the professors in giving instruction, 
which adds greatly to the value of it. It has 
been introduced into many churches and 
schools, and, it is believed, with great satisfac- 
tion. 


PROGRESS OF THE CAUSE. 

It is gratifying to the friends of music, and 
especially to the members of this Academy, to 
know, that the cause which they have espoused 
is gaining strength in the United States. The 
apathy which has heretofore existed in relation 


information is disseminated. The influence 
which this institution is exerting at the present 
time upon the subject of musical education and 





taste, is extensively felt. Their Reports have 
been much sought after, and read with avidity. 
The works which they have put forth for the 
promotion of the art, have met with a ready sale, 
Inquiries have been made respecting the mode 
of our operations, from various quarters. Let- 
ters have been received from persons in 
Georgia, S. Carolina, Virginia, Iiinois, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, Ohio, Maryland, New York, 
Connecticut, Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine, besides many from individuals and socie- 
ties inourown State, asking for information re- 
lative to measures which they ought to adopt, in 
order to introduce music as a branch of education 
into the community where they live. In Port- 
land they have formed an Academy for this 
purpose, which is doing considerable for that 
object. Mr. Ilsley, the professor, has had under 
tuition, during the past year, 500 children and 
200 adults. In Cincinnati, another has been 
formed, which seems to be in active operation 
Mr. T. B. Mason, the professor connected with 
the last named institution, has several hundred 
children under his instruction, besides a number 
of adult classes, one of the latter consisting ot 
students connected with the theological semi- 
nary in that place. The professor writes, that 
the subject of music is rising in estimation in 
Cincinnati, and the influence of that city on 
the western country is, as we all know, very 
extensive, and it is important among other 
things, that the inhabitants should set a just 
value upon all branches of education. 

Another proof of awakened interest in the 
community, is to be found in the numerous ap- 
plications which have been made for properly 
qualified teachers, to take charge of classes; 
and leaders of choirs and organists to conduct 
the music of religious societies. A number of 
instructors might be supplied with situations, 
who could present satisfactory testimonials of 
ability and good moral character, and would 
be devoted to their profession. 


MUSICAL HALL. 

The Academy have for some time past, felt 
the want of suitable accommodations for their 
operations. Their school-rooms have been too 
crowded, and in other respects, are unfitted for 
instruction. The need of a large hall for ora- 
torios, concerts and other exhibitions, has like- 
wise been felt. The importaiice of having a 
building so much devoted to their use, as that 
they could exercise an exclusive control over 
it, has been apparent. A more central situa- 
tion, and one more easy of access than that 
which they have hitherto occupied, is desirable 
These inconveniences, we are happy to say, are 
in a fair way of being remedied, and the wants 
of the insiitution amply supplied. Nearly a 
year ago, a committee was appointed with full 
power to act upon this subject, who entered 
immediately upon the duties of their office. 
While they were engaged in examining dif- 
ferent sites about the city, drawing plans, and 
taking the preliminary steps to accomplish 
their designs, an opportunity occurred of pro- 
curing the Boston Theatre. After proper de- 
liberation, the committee thought that this 
building would answer the purposes of the 
Academy, and in proéess of time obtained a 
lease of it for aterm of years. The society of 
Free Inquirers, who formerly occupied the 
building, have vacated it, and it is now being 
altered and fitted up under the auspices of the 





— = 





Academy. The body of the house formerly 
used for dramatic representations, will be 
turned into a large and commodious hall, with 
a powerful organ, intended for the accommoda- 
tion of various societies and meetings as well | 
as fur the Academy. In addition to this, there | 
will be smaller rooms, which may be occupied | 
for lecture rooms, school rooms, &c. A re- | 
ligious society have already engaged the hall | 
for divine service on the Sabbath, and there is | 
a prospect that other parts of the building will 
be used as vestries, or appropriated to Sabbath | 
schools. In taking this step, the Academy 
have incurred a heavy pecuniary responsibility, 
which they must look to the public for aid to 
enable them to sustain. And they are happy 
to acknowledge, upon this occasion, the valua- | 
ble donations which they have received from | 
several benevolent gentlemen, as contributions 
towards the object. But after all that is done | 
in this way, or is likely to be done, there will | 
still remain a deficiency of funds, which we 
must depend upon the patronage of the public | 
to supply. 
{We understand, that this building, (now designated 
* The Ovgox,” sd and fitted wp, as con- | 
templated above, is to be open to the public on Wednesday || 
Aug. 5, 





) having been alte 





evening, when an Address will be delivered by | 
Samvew A. Exxior, Esq., President of the Institution,—and 


other appropriate exercises will take place.—Eb.] 


[The following lines by a member of the “ Amherst Ros- 
we insert at the request of a friend, who 
feels a particular interest in the event referred to. By a 
compliance with this request, however, we must not be 
understood to warrant the 


seaunian Society,” 


supposition, that our pages are 
of mere local interest. We | 
have, for this reason, omitted the names contained in the 


Ep. ) 


open to the recital of what is 


caption of the lines, as sent to us.- 


TO A FATHER, 
ON THE DEATH OF HIS SON. 
Aad is thy morning sky o’ercast, 
Which shone so bright and clear, 
And that deliz! 
Which whisper’d in thine ear, 
Like pleasure’s voice 








tful season past, 


of syren’s song, 
To act a cuileless part, 

While love’s encircling tendrils strong 
Entwine around thy heart ! 

Alas! thy looks of grief express 
The sorrows lurking there, 

And speak to us thy loneliness, 
In feelings of cespair. 


The branch now from the vine is torn, 
The lonely tree’s bereft ; 

The sighing winds around us mourn, 
To see no beauty left. 

Bright was the sun which shone on thee, 
And blest the happy hour ; 

Youth, health, virtue, join in three, 
Charm’d with resistless power : 

The airy forms of Jife’s gay dreain 
Were dancing in thine eye, 

When death withdrew the painted scene, 
And changed the beauteous sky. 

Frederick’s fled; his voice no more 
Shall break upon thine ear ; 

His soothing accents all are o’er, 
List ning, no sound we hear. 

Sunk is that eye that on thee shone, 
By early friendship blest, 

Which brighten’d for thy mind alone, 
And cheer’d thee when distress’d. 

Blanch’d are those cheeks of vermeil bloom, 
Cold as the ice-cave’s stream, ; 

Which winds its way ’mid scenes of gloom, 
Nor meets the noontide beam. 

But ah! he’s reach’d that sunny clime, 
Where tears are wiped away, 

And cloudless skies around him shine, 
In everlasting day 

Amherst, July 10, 1835. 
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PUB MIVseRea. 
NEW YORK, AUGUST 1, 1835. 








TO CORRESPOXDENTS. 

Our very attentive correspondent, “ W. N.’s” additional 
favors have been received. 

The volume containing the “Transactions of the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Western Literary Institute and 
College of Professional Teachers,” has come to hand. 

The “Ranz des Vaches,” as arranged by Mr. Warren, 
Organist of Christ Church and St. Patrick’s, Dublin, shall 
soon appear. 

Our friends, “ A Subscriber,” at Milford, Ct, “ Justice,” 
and “ A Subscriber,” whose communications relating to the 
* New York Acadeiy of Sacred Music,” were all received 
during oue day last week, shall have a hearing in our next. 


The first of a serics of papers, entitled “ Difficulties and | 
| defects of Church Music in the country,” by “E. E.” has 


come to hand. It shall be inserted in our next number. 
We have also received the first number of a series of ar- 
ticles, on “The influence of a Musical Education.” We 
thank “ Amicus” for his contribution, and hope that his 
promised essays will be forwarded to us regularly. 
A Review of * Mason’s Manual of Instruction,” shall 
shorty appear. 





CIRCULAR. 

Encouraged by the patronage which has 
been extended to the Minsrret, we propose 
adopting some material improvements, which 
we hope will secure for us a yet greater share 
of public favor, and enable us more fully to 
execute our plans. 

OUR EXPERIENCE. 

The experience of six months has given us 
no cause to alter our views, as expressed in 
the first number which we issued. ‘The want 
of such a work as we are engaged in, is very 
generally felt, and very readily acknowledged. 
We have received, from almost every section 


| of our country, the most flattering assurances, 
| that we shall be sustained in our undertaking. 


Our liberal policy and independent course 
have been commended in strong terms, and 
our friends are multiplying, to a degree even 
beyond the sanguine hopes which we enter- 
tained. 

EXTENDED OPERATIONS, 

Our present purpose, therefore, is to extend 
our operations, and look for a suitable return 
of public liberality. 

We have accordingly secured the services 
of competent assistants, both in the musical 
and literary departments of our work. We 
have induced several of our friends also, who 
are eminently qualified for the duties which 
they have respectively assumed, to promise us 
their valuable labors. Several suggestions 
which have been made by our editorial breth- 
ren, and by others, we have adopted ; and the 
Mivystret, it is believed, will be thought much 
improved, by the new aspect which it presents. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

In future, there will be an average of four 
pages of Music in each number; and suitable 
measures have been taken, to provide, in addi- 








tion to our usual vocal harmonies, Instrumental | 


Music, for the piano-forte, the flute, violin, 
violoncello, &c. An amount of printed music 
will be thus afforded to our subscribers, of more 
than a hundred pages during the next twelve- 
month, at less than one third the rate at which 
printed music, according to the present reduced 
prices, is to be had at our music stores. 


Extra Copies also of any piece will be cheer- | 


fully furnished to subscribers, on the most rea- 
sonable terms. It is thought, that schools and 
seminaries may thus be greatly accommodated. 





OEE! 
OFFERS TO PATRONS AND CONTRIBUTORS, 

Our prosperity has already tempted us to 
make an offer, which we are now happy to re- 
new. In return for the highly valued influence 
of the Ciercy, we will send a copy of the Min- 
STREL, gratis, to every one of them who may 
Surnish us with the NAMES OF THREE SUBSCRIBERS. 
And any contributor of one or more pieces of 
Oricinat Music, (making at least one page of 
our work,) that may be deemed by us to be suita- 
ble for insertion ; and also any contributor of 
OricinaL Communications, (occupying at least 
two pages,) shall receive, gratis, a complete set of 
the Minsrret for a year. We are, moreover, 
willing to receive proposals, from authors who 
would prefer pecwniary compensation for their 
services. Our ambition is to be quite up with 
the liberal and enterprising spirit of the age. 

OUR VIEWS AND MOTIVES, 

Music, we are convinced, is among the con- 

servative principles, of all that is most estima- 


| ble in the proper cultivation of the mind and 


heart, for time and for eternity. We would, 
therefore, have it introduced, far more exten- 
sively than it has been, into our schools and col- 
leges; we would have it made a constituent 
part of every individual’s and every family’s 
enjoyments; and we would have it, with its best 
and holiest harmonies, become every where 
the medium of devout communings with the 
Mosr Hicu. 

Our editorial contemporaries, we trust, will 
lend us a helping hand in ourenterprise. The 
friends of music, throughout our country, we 
encourage the fond hope, will not be backward, 
in sustaining our efforts by their good offices. 
We have in hand, and, we can truly say, we 
have at heart, the best and most enduring in- 
terests of our fellowmen ; and we are desirous 
to afford them, to the utmost of our ability, the 
various and rich blessings which are afforded 
by the “concord of sweet sounds.” As has 
been well observed by a distinguished writer, 
“Music is natural to man;” and it is univer- 
sally admitted, to have the power of dispossess- 
ing the soul of its disquietudes, and of fitting 
it for the appropriate exercise of all its noblest 
attributes. It can wake the most bland, the 
tenderest, the loftiest emotions. It can cheer 
up and exhilarate. It can become, what its 
Divine Author has commissioned it to be,—a 
companion for man, in all his joys and sor- 
rows, to bless him throughout his pilgrimage 
on earth, and consecrate the best affections of 
his soul to heaven. 





2‘; All our subscribers who have not already 
complied with the terms on which the Minstrel 
is published, are now expected, (according to 
our original proposals,) to pay $2,50. After 
the first of October next, delinquent sub- 
scribers will be charged $3. 

Persons who have continued to receive our 
work, and not signified their being subscribers, 
will in all cases be considered so, as they are 
in law. 





Timety Caution.—The designing person in 
the employ of a rival publication, is informed, 
that, his low cunning, in relation to the 
“ Minstrel,” has come to our knowledge,— 
and he may rest assured, that we shall, if we 
hear of a repetition of similar conduct, appeal 
to the proper tribunal for redress. 
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EASY LESSONS FOR THE PIANO-FORTE--N 


The Request: 


BY MISS ISABELLA NIXON. 


a TO THE MINSTREL, BY THE AUTHORESS. 
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Anctent PWebrew Song: 
ARRANGED FOR THREE VOICES, THREE FLUTES, AND THE PIANO-FORTE, 
BY M. FIRMBACH, 

[This piece has noon arranged by Mr. Firmbach for his friend J. Szrxas, who has kindly presented it to us for publication. Instead of the Hebrew as sung in the Synagogues 


we have adapted the Music to English words,—Eb.]} 
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i “JESUS, MY STRENGTH, MY HOPE.” 
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I want a heart to pray, 


To pray and never ceasc, 
Never to murmur at thy stay, 


I want a ml regard, 
A single, steady aim, 
Unmoved by threat’ning or reward, 


I rest upon thy word, 
The promise is for ‘me ; : 


- * succor and salvation, Lord, 
My rt wish my suff’rings less ; To thee and thy great name ; hall surely come from thee ; ; 
t je blesstng, — all, A jealous, just concern But let me still abide, 

re ways to pray I want, For thine immortal praise ; Nor from my hope remove, 

ie Out of the deep on thee to call, tient 


A pure desire that all ma learn 
And never, never faint. ‘ 


Till thou my patient spirit guide 
And glorify thy grace. 


Into thy perfect love. 





